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MIT, SCEHEBY AND PHILOSOPHY Hf 

ETTBOPE. 

BY BOE-iOE BINNEY WALLACE. 

We believe it will be found universally 
■true; that without ■ some practical know- 
ledge' of Art, no man, however fine his' spe- 
culative powers, 'can become a just critic. 
If the artist runs the danger of making his 
theories conform to the particular range of 
expression in which he is interested, the 
theorist, on the other hand, incurs the 
greater, of making all works to be esti- 
mated by a theory which may be false, and 
must, necessarily, be partial. The man 
whose mind has not gone through the pro- 
cess of forming a work of Art, and who 
has not felt in himself, step by step, the 
operation/ Of his powers, bringing out as a 
result, the v complicated and ; perfected em- 
bodiment of the ideas, can in riO wise'estU 
mate truly the 1 comparative merits of dif- 
ferent Works. The feelings which are the 
3ubjects o'f Art-impressions' are so subtle, 
and so far removed from the ordinary 
grounds of reasoning, as well as being 
greatly subject to the modifying influence 
of prejudice, &c, that it is by no means 
uncommon for theorists to regulate their 
admiration of Art entirely by certain pre- 
conceived opinions of what it should be, 
thus often finding qualities which cannot 
exist, save in their theory,- and basing their 
standard on those excellences which are 
not expressed by Art. [ 

fhe worjk under notice is a partial exem- 
plification of these truths. The author 
was . evidently, a man of fine speculative 
powers, and of a quality of mind capable, 
with some practical training^ of being made 
a critical power of the first order — yet led 
astray, in many instances, by hot under- 
standing the principles of production in 
Art. He mflkes' a grand error in the state- 
ment of the first pritfciple of Arf^-that of 
Beauty. The essay entitled "The Princi- 
ple of Beauty in "Works of Art," declares at 
its opening that 

The philosophy of taste has become little else 
than a system of verbal confusion, because it has 
dealt hi metaphysical conception upon a sub- 
ject that ft experimental and actual, "The 
Beautiful," as a mental essence, is an empty 
arid unprofitable notion. The attempt to ex- 
plore the inherent nature alh'd constitution of 
Beauty is idle. ' But we'ih'ay reasonably inves- 
tigate the law of the development or derivation 
of beautiful forms*. '■' ' .'■','' 

Such a statement is fatal to any ultimate 
understanding of Art, because "The Beau- 
tiful " being the highest aim Of Art, it is 
absolutely essential that its nature should 
be "clearly ; utiMrstdOd", before we can lay 
tlbwn a' single reliable lavr for the guidance 
of the higher studies of the Artist. The 
difficulty which .Wallace jay under, if it was 
not the want of imagination, was the fact 
that in him it had never produced tangible 
results, by the examination of which he 
might have determined the method of its 
operation. Thus, he- continues:— 

There are indefinite varieties and degrees of 
beauty in different objects;, and the attempt to 
draw a line of definition which shall include all 
beauty on the one hand and exclude nothing 
that has : beauty on the other,., will cause- the 



failure, of all theorists who endeavor to impound 
the Beautiful in their hypotheses. But in some 
material Arts, we meet with examples in a 
style which our sentiments, and the history of 
the world, concur in indicating as the practical 
perfection of beauty in the subject concerned. 
This highest beauty is the matter which in Art 
we seek for, and the only valuable inquiry is, 
what is the method through which it is pur- 
sued, and what are the relations under which it 
appears. When moulded into forms of such 
beauty, matter has power to make a direct ad- 
dress to our highest and finest sentiments : like 
the animated features of a person, it becomes 
representative of emotions; it telegraphs 
thoughts and feelings into our spirits, with an 
immediateness, decision, and distinctness, great- 
er than the rational powers of language can 
exhibit ; it touches notes of sympathy which 
cannot reach, because they he beyond' the 
sweep of intellectual apprehension. 

This high, perfect beauty has never been 
reached but in one way ; by the imagination 
taking up some natural or useful form, andre- 
producing it according to the imaginations 
ovm elevating and improving conception-. This 
power of beautifying forms in the process of 
reflecting them — -o/ transmuting them into ele- 
gance by conceiving them — is the inherent pro- 
perly of imagination, resulting from its ration- 
al constitution ; it differs in differerrt persons, 
and he who is most largely dowered with this 
brightly-moulding reactiveness of spirit, is the 
greatest artist. Beauty, then, is art imagina- 
tive image of some real form. But the natural, 
or useful, in its highest sense, is the necessary 
base of the highest beauty , and the recognition 
of nature and utility, that is reality and mean- 
ing, must. extend through every part of the 
work, and if there is any member, or detail of 
ornament, which the imagination cannot refer 
to Nature or connect with some purpose or sig- 
nificance, the beauty is of a low, base kind, 
nearer to disgust than delight. When orna- 
ments that have not a natural or rational con- 
nection with the work are added, ; a debased 
beauty is produced, gratifying only to false 
taste. 

This confusion of imagination with the 
idealizing faculty, to which properly be- 
longs the elaboration of the pure type of 
Beauty, is fatal to any critical superstruc- 
ture which maybe built on. it. There is 
really nothing in common between them, 
as might be understood from the fact, that 
the most imaginative artists are. not those 
who give ttie highest examples of the 
beautiful— indeed, the reverse is ofteher 
found to be true— the works of Michael 
Angelo and Tintoretto being much less i cha- 
racterized by beauty than, those of Peru- 
gi'no, Francia, Fra Angelico, and others of 
even less imaginative power ; and Salvator, 
the imaginative, is' rude and ugly, while 
Claude, the unimaginative, is graceful and, 
limitedly, beautiful. The imagination is a 
something given, in no degree to be attain- 
ed by any process of education-, and only to 
be really appreciated by those who them- 
selves have it, while the idealizibg faculty 
is" given, in some degree, to all, and maybe 
perfected by the proper system of mental 
training. This latter must be the subject 
of future discussiott at length ; at present it 
must suffice that we dogmatize oh it. Ima- 
gination is not beauty Or sentiment, but 
creation— absolute; though mental or spi- 
ritual—and that which it creates is either 
simultaneously or subsequently the subject 
of tie beautifying process, if it be beautiful, 
though; in its highest forms, it needs not to 
be affected jn the least by the ideal, but to 



be as crude and actual as Nature iriariy of 
her forms— as in Tintoretto. J . 

Yet, singularly enough, though Wallace*s 
system of criticism is thus erroneous at its 
foundation, it is in many of its practical ap- 
plications quite just. He seems to Lave 
been possessed of an intuition, of artistio 
worth so keen that even his theories could 
riot always confuse his results^ so that his 
particular judgments on the merits of 
artists are tolerably correct ; his articles on 
Michael Angelo, Da yinci, Fra Bartolom- 
meo, Perugino, and Raphael, being distin- 
guished by a fine appreciative spirit ; and 
the essay entitled "Art, Syinbolical, riot 
Imitative," being, iti all its main conclu- 
sions, very just arid valuable The follow- 
ing extract will give the substance of the 
author's views on the matter :— 

Art is, in its nature, symbolical, not imi- 
tative. 

Those numerous theorists who tell us that 
Art has its origin in the instinctive disposition 
of man to mimic what he sees, and that the in- 
terest of Art arises from the pleasure we expe- 
rience in meeting with a lively imitation of 
some real thing, give an account of the matter 
which is erroneous in fact and in principle. 
They found a hasty hypothesis upon the cha- 
racter of Art as they see it in its old age and 
decrepitude ; and they assume dispositions in 
man appropriate to sustain a supposition, which 
upon examination will be found as superficial, 
as at the first view it may, be plausible. A re- 
ference to the historical origin and progress of 
Art, will establish the law that Art begins in 
miri's efforts to deliver himself of his'rabst in- 
ward and conscience-haunting emotions :' that 
he does this, at first, in a sort of hieroglyphic 
shapes which, though undoubtedly derived from 
visible forms, or partially suggested by them, 
owe their value, in his estimation, ridt-to what 
they really resemble, but to what they are un- 
derstood to represent ; and that, although Art, 
in its advancement, works, out its meaning 
through forms based upon the truth of Nature, 
yet so long as it is, veritably and progressively, 
Art, its typical and suggestive qualities are 
always predominant over its transcriptive cha- 
racter. 

- * * « '''#'."•'. 

The history of Art will be found to display 
the following law as to its origin arid develop- 
ment. It sets out with a symbolism chiefly 
mental or conventional. This is its archaic 
state. Next, it discovers and works out the in- 
herent capacity of natural forms, when idealized 
by the imagination, to symbolize those spiritual 
sentiments which form lie subject of Art. This 
is its perfect condition. Finally, in its. last and 
lowest stage, it forgets its prophetic and media- 
torial function, and merely reflects the dull ac- 
tual: and this is the state in whjeh. Art is at 
the present time, and to which it has been tend- 
ing for two centuries and a half. And it must 
be observed that this law of the progress of Art, 
is a law of the continuous, diminution of spiri- 
tual significancy. The religious , feeling-^the 
interior meaning to be communicated or repre- 
sented — is greatest in the earliest epoch; so 
great, indeed, at that time, as to exceed .the ca- 
pacity of natural forms, however idealized, to 
convey them, and therefore requiring prescrip- 
tive types to be employed, which makes tho 
comprehension of them partly a matter of tra- 
dition. and, learning, or, at, all events, limits it 
to the particular race among whom these types 
are devised. Later, when this religious pas- 
sion, at first almost physical in its. directness 
and vehemence, has either by the exhaustion, of 
its own early intensity, or through the -increase 
of controlling intellect, or by a social education 
which makes it gentle and ductile, become di- 
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nourished into'a matter of -earnest sentiment, it 
grows capable of entering into union with pure- 
ly natural forms in an idealized state, and 
of being completely carried ; and explained by 
them. To this epoch, of religious sentiment, 
belongs the perfection of Art. Ultimately, all 
religions motive vanishes away from the 
schools, and it requires art argument to prove 
that Art was consecrated for a mission some- 
what higher" than a juggling illusion of the 
senses. 

The symbols that are used in the archaic 
stageof Art, are, no doubt, derived, and partly 
imitated from reality. But if in part or chiefly 
they resemble reality, they are also designedly 
altered from it, in some degree. The type thus 
modified becomes determinate. In its subse- 
quent reproductions, it is plain that there is not 
in the artists' minds an intention to approach 
as near as possible to Nature, but oh the con- 
trary there is an intention to adhere to the type 
where it differs from Nature, for the reason that 
it is in those prescriptive variations' from. 
Nature that its typical significance chiefly lies. 
The type itself, it is true, undergoes a certain 
evolution ; but that progress is one naturally 
resulting from the mental reproduction of the 
type by the successive generations of artists, 
and not caused by renewed efforts to copy more 
closely from Nature. This derivation from 
reality also characterizes more or less all hiero- 
glyphic and picture languages; The shapes are 
derived from reality, but the meaning is chiefly 
conventional. 

We regret not having space to quote the 
■whole of this essay, or to discuss at greater 
length the views of the author. It is not 
often that we have the privilege of reading 
so thoughtful expressions of Art-feeling, or 
of finding critical views, in the main, so 
just, in the writings of one not a practical 
artist. 

Iu the sketches of travel which the book 
contains, there is evidence of keen and, 
what is rare now-a-days, conscientious oh 
servation of Nature, as well as uncommon 
sensibility to the moral effect of landscape. 
The study of the artist would have been 
of the highest benefit here again, as a cor- 
' rective of the almost universal tendency to 
see what we want to, rather than that be- 
fore us. The following from ".Notes of a 
Tour in Switzerland " must suffice : — 

\ Perhaps no intellectual emotion of our ma- 
-turer life comes upon us with so much novelty, 
and strength, and delight, as that shock of sur- 
prise and pleasure which we receive from the 
' sight of the snowy pinnacles of the Alps, shoot- 
ing up into the blue heaven, and standing to. 
gether in silent- mysterious vastness. It pro- 
vokes not to expression, but sinks upon the 
stilled heart, with a strange, exquisite feeling, 
essentially spiritual in its solemnity and depth. 
Our native and familiar earth is seen expanding 
into the sublimity of the heavens, and we feel 
as if our destiny we're exalted along with it. 
The wonder and sensibility of childhood return 
Aipon'us. Niagara; — -the ocean^-c'athedrais^-all 
these, when seen for the first time, touch chords 
of immortality within our being. But'nbne 6f 
them in quickness and fineness and depth of 
force can be equalled to the aspect of the Alps. 
Material and moral qualities combine to render 
it the most awing and ennobling that can pass 
before living eyes. There is a calming, elevat- 
ing, consoling influence in the quietness of 
ptjv/er, the repose of surpassingmagnificence, in 
which these mighty eminences rest, living but 
their great lives in silent and motionless sere- 
nity ; and our turbulent and troubled souls are 
reproved and chastened by the spectacle. 
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" Now of beards tnere1>«< 

fueh a company, . 
fashions such a throng, 
! That it is' very-hard- 

To treat of the beard, 
Though .it be ne'er so long." 

Ballad in IiE Pbikce d'Amodb. (1660.) 



Tan Helmont, in support of a theory, asks 
us if we ever saw a good angel with a beard ;— ^ 
one of those questions- which are supposed by 
those who put them to determine a dispute at 
once. He falls to another conclusion thereupon ; 
and maintains that if good angels do not wear 
beards, the men who do are guilty of profanity, 
and love goats rather than godliness. Van 
Helmont himself was -extremely perplexed by 
the Jesuit casuists, who wrote on the lawful- 
ness of beards, and who most lucidly proved, 
under three heads, — 1st, That we are bound to 
shave the beard ; 2d, That we are bound to 
let it grow; and 3d, That we may do either 
the one or the other. 

St. Francois de Sales, the gentleman saint, 
was less perplexing when, on being asked by a 
lady whether she might not rouge, smiled, and 
answered, certainly, if she only painted one 
cheek. 

Van Helmont hit the happy medium left by 
the Jesuitical argument, and, shaving his beard, 
only cultivated his mustachios. 

Soiithey is rather inclined to accept the Dutch 
account of the derivation of beards, based as it 
is on the certainty that no man ever saw a good 
angel wearing one ; "for," says be, " take the 
most beautiful angel that ever painter designed 
or engraver copied, put him on a beard, and the 
celestial character will be so entirely destroyed, 
that the simple appendage of a tail will caco- 
dcemohize the Eudsemon." So it may be said, 
that a monk with a fine polished bald head is 
hedged with a sort of divinity,. and looks al- 
together reverend; but only sprinkle powder 
from a dredging-box upon the baldness, and 
you make him, if not ridiculous, certainly mun- 
dane. 

The English clergy do not appear to have 
estimated beards by Van Helmont's scale. 
One of the body, in the reign of Elizabeth, 
cherished his beard as an incentive to right- 
eousness. "He wore it," he said, "to remind 
him that rio act of his life should be unworthy 
of the gravity of his appearance." This good 
gentleman's beard assuredly did not. deserve 
what Shakspeare affirms some men's do, name- 
ly, " not so honorable a grave as to stuff a 
botcher's cushion, or to be entombed in an ass's 
pack-saddle." Henry VIII. on the other hand, 
would not tolerate monitorism even .from hiB 
own beard, and he accordingly and character- 
istically cut it short. Perhaps this monarch 
also wished to have it out of the way of peti- 
tioners; for stroking the beard, in sign of sup- 
plication for mercy, was for thousands of years 
a recognized fashion, as may be seen in the 
Classics, and in Shakspeare, passim. It will be 
remembered that Hudibras stroked his own 
beard before he proceeded to "honor the sha- 
dow" of the lady's shoe-tie. This act has been 
editorially declared to have been done, as in sign 
of, asking for her favor; from the recollection, I 
suppose, of Thetis '? palming" the chin of Ju- 
piter ; but I think it was merely a piece of gal- 
lantry, "dressing," as it were, for the occasion, 
as in Congreve's 'Way of the World,' wherein 
it is said, "The gentlemen wait but to comb, 
Madam, and will wait on you." Formerly, no 
gallant ascended to a lady's boudoir without 
first combing his peruke 'at the foot of the 
stairs, and assuring himself, by a glance at his 
pocket mirror, that he was as well-looking a 
fop as ever wasted morning in talking nonsense 
to. a speaking and painted doll. 
. To pull another person'sheard;' was to inflict 
on the wearer the most degrading insult that 



could be thought:o£- When .the Jew, who hated 
and feared, the living Cid Bui Dios, beard that 
the great Spaniard was dead, he contrived to get 
into the^room where 1 the- bways'lay, and) H* in- 
dulged his revengeful spirit by contemptuously 
plucking at the beard. But the "son of some- 
body" (the- hidalgo) was plucked, temporarily 
into life and indignation by the outrage:; 'and 
starting half up, endeavored to get -at his 
sword,-^-an attempt which killed, the JeWiby 
the mere fright which it caused. -],■ 

To shave a Moslem's beard was once a 
penalty as terrible as to a Chinese the cutting 
off his extended tail; and Christian princes 
have so esteemed the appendage, that they have 
pawned the beard, or a pOrtibn of it, for money 
lent, and redeemed the sacred- pledge punctually 
at the promised hour. They would have for- 
feited all claim- to be honored of men, or re* 
warded of God; had'they failed in their contract. 
In modem times' they pledge only their words ; 
and aswords are of less value than beards, thejr . 
are not so careful about the redemption thereof. 
That terribly mendacious personage, the Czar 
Nicholas, lias, at all events, made his "parole 
de gentleman" to- be synonymous with deliber-. 
ate falsehood. ' 

The beard, however was long a cherished' or 1 - 
nament Of Russian chins, and the Czar Peter 
was accused Of profanity against that orth& 
doxy which so distinguishes Ma successors 'by 
abolishing them. He certainly abolisHed- the 
huge and spreading honors of the Muscovite 
jaws by a rongb process.. Taxes wefeJaiii upon 
them, which had their weight upon every Bain; 
and when the recalcitrant were encountered in 
the street, they weie seized, and- their beards 
either torn from them, or shaved off with an 
oyster-knife, whereby half the chin went W.&I} 
the entire beard. The loyal nobility corn-pro? 
mised the matter by preserving their bearu> in 
their cabinet^ to be buried With fnerri. "They 
conjectured that the angels would neither 
know nor welcome them if they presented' th'eni-- 
selves at Heaven's gate with clean chins i 
they thought more of these than 1 of clean 
souls. . '.';:.'. ;:vj 3 

Taylor, the water poet, catalogues .in. rough 
rhymes the various fashions after which jbeaids 
were worn. They are too tedious to enumerate, 
and yet do not enumerate every fashion;. for 
omission is made of the fact that , it was onee 
the very "sweetest" mode to wear strings,, tjtj 
the beard, as Jack the highwayman did to tb^ 
knees of his breeches, and the kings of Persia, 
who interwove their beards with gold . thread. 
The "cane-colored" beard Was always, held, as 
detestable, that hue having been, according Jo 
tradition, that of the beard of the traitor Judas. 
The famous Count Briihl, who lost Saxony; but 
preserved a collection of wigs, was mora .poser, 
tical than the Water Poet. His.wig museum 
not only contained every variety, but they were 
chronologically arranged, from the dayA.pt 
Aaron to thOseof the Count's own time. .1 .may 
add, that I have never heard of the beard being 
held in dishonor except among the Chaymasji in 
South America, who. have a great , antipathy; 
against it. ;■., '•'■.>•?,; 

Apollo aodMercury are; the only, deities. of 
olden times' who arev "represented . , beardless. 
When professional barbers first arose it would 
be difficult to' say ; Borne, got here, from where 1 
she procured her cooks — Sicily" j. bitt -the Eternal 
City was four centuries and a half old before 
the chins ef her sobs were submitted to the 
handling of mercenaries.- Scipio Africanus,' 
despite. the turmoil of battles,- found time to 
shave every day ; and he was the.first' Bornan 
who did so. Had the Senate followed the same 
fashion, the invading Gaul would not have 
found, a beard to pluck, and perhaps the city 
might have been saved. The 'old Persians were 
very obstinate in this respect; and they and 
the Tartars waged bloody wars, and spilled 
oceans of blood m no better quarrel than the 



